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in the world. If the revolt had begun above them or on their own
level those fellow officers of mine would have fallen in line with it
as readily as any. But because the initiation had come from below,
because it meant a loss of supposed dignity to join a movement
which the common soldiers had begun, because they felt that the
social order was being disturbed, in spite of their frequent assertions
that a match struck anywhere would set all Russia aflame, they
preferred to take the risk of the match being blown out or of the
flames overwhelming themselves than accept a torch offered to them
by a lower-class hand. I had a glimpse in that moment of other
struggles besides the struggle against Tsardom arising in the making
of a new Russia, and I had a horrid suspicion that the hoped-for
revolution was beginning with a big mistake.
But while we had been discussing our position irrthe officers'
messes the men in the barracks had been discussing theirs, and early
on the next morning they made plain to us what their attitude was
to be. Before he had even had his breakfast a deputation called on
the Colonel of the squadron and informed him that in conjunction
with the other regiments attached to the Imperial Guard and
stationed in the town they proposed to declare for the revolution.
Politely and respectfully they suggested that the officers should
follow suit. The Colonel's reply was to send them back to their
barracks and to order the whole squadron to parade at once. We
paraded on the landing-field. The men seemed sullen and heavy,
but they fell in obediently enough and waited the Colonel's appear-
ance in the usual stiff silence. He had previously ordered a platform
to be wheeled into position, and this he mounted at once and began
to speak. It was obvious that he was making an effort to keep himself
under control, avoiding his usual bluster and aiming as far as he
was able at tones of cold contempt. His declaration was that no
officer of the Russian army could be expected to associate himself
with the rabble which was behaving so ridiculously in Petrograd,
and that any man of his squadron who dared to express any further
opinion in favour of this miserable mutiny would be shot. Scarcely
were the words out of his mouth when a man in the front line of
my company not three paces away from me stepped out in front of
the ranks, knelt down, raised his rifle, and shot him through the
head. It happened so quickly there was not the slightest chance to
interfere* and before I could speak or move, the man was on his feet
again and had stepped in front of me and placed his rifle in my hand
without a word. Apart from him, not a man had moved ; but I
could feel the eyes of the whole squadron on us as I stood there
holding the soldier's rifle awkwardly in my hand and wondering
stopidly what on earth I was supposed to do.